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T H E OEAYON 



try, I feel certain that the Committee 
would come with very different powers of 
persuasion, and a very different claim to 
attention, to their owners, than when the 
demand for the loan of certain of their 
pictnres was apparently dependent upon 
mere accident or caprice. A person who 
would not otherwise be inclined to part 
with a picture would probably shrink from 
refusing it if he knew that his doing so 
tended to mar the realization of a great 
national object. The same principle might 
be adopted with regard to the other 
branches of art, extending even into the 
field of manufacturing industry." To some 
critics this suggestion of Prince Albert's 
appears too extensive and high-soaring; 
but I am, inclined to think the objection 
-hypercritical. In any great undertaking, 
such as the Manchester Exhibition, there 
must be some system of -arrangement; and 
.the suggestion, if it should fail to produce 
the complete gallery which the Prince de- 
sires, will still be serviceable as far as it 
goes, since it will amount at any rate, to 
this much: Take the best measures you 
can for getting good works together, and 
arrange them in the most instructive man- 
ner that offers. The Committee evidently 
intend to act upon the idea, as, in their 
last advertisement, they speak of placing 
before the world " an Art-Exhibition not 
less valuable to the student for its chrono- 
logical arrangement than attractive to the 
public for its beauty and completeness." 
They add that " oil-paintings, water-color 
drawings, engravings, sculpture in marble 
and stone; carvings in ivory and wood; 
bronzes, coins, and works of artistic excel- 
lence in gold, silver, steel, or iron, in glass 
aud eartheuware, terra-cotta and plaster, 
will necessarily constitute the main fea- 
tures of the exhibition ;" also that " the 
Committee do not desire to elicit from 
manufacturers specimens of their produc- 
tions, either for competition or sale.'-' 

The solution of the qnestion of artistic 
copyright is again deferred; the motion 
which Mr. Thomas Chambers was to have 
made for a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the subject, being post- 
poned till next year, in consequence of the 
advanced period of the present session. 

Of individual works of art, the news is 
now beooming necessarily scanty. Mr. 
Holman Hunt's "Scape-goat,?' — than which 
no picture of the year has excited more 
interest and discussion — will become part 
of the collection of Mr. Windus, long fa- 
mous for its Turners, and recently sprinkled 
with conspicuous Pre-Raphaelite works. 
There was a likelihood of its being en- 
graved by Mr. Thomas Laudseer, the first 
man in the profession for works of this 
character; but will now, I understand, 
come into the hands of Mr. Barlow instead. 
The picture, like Mr. Hunt's previous 
work, " The Light of the World," has pro- 
duced a serious religious impression. An- 
glican bishops glorified it on the opening 
day of the Academy Exhibition ; the Pres- 
byterian British Quarterly says that "many 
Christian hearts have blessed the painter ;" 
and more than one reference lias been 
made to it from the pulpit— a fact most 
strangely exceptional in English preaching. 
The embodiment of royalty sheds, to Brit- 
ish eyes, a halo round a picture by Mr. 
Barrett, of the Visit of the Queen and 
Royal Family to Wounded Crimean Sol- 



diers at Brompton Hospital; and also 
round one whicli M. Mailer is engaged in 
executing for the Emperor Napoleon, and 
for the gallery of Versailles, commemora- 
tive of the Queen's arrival last year at St. 
Cloud. 

An interesting commission of a kind rare 
in this country, has been given by the cul- 
tivated owner of a mansion in our north- 
ernmost county of Northumberland; the 
decoration, namely, of an arcaded court of 
the house with a series of paintings on a 
large scale of the historical order. The 
number of paintings, if I recollect aright, 
is to be six, aud the dimensions of each 
something like 12 by 7 feet ; the architec- 
tural effect of the whole being to be com- 
pleted by decorative painting between the 
historical subjects. The artist who ha3 
been selected for this arduous honor is Mr. 
W. B. Scott, the Master of the Govern- 
ment School of Art at Newcastle, known 
by his pen in poetic and other literature as 
well as by his pencil in art. He intends to 
make the series illustrative of the history 
and worthies of Northumberland ; and 
contemplates executing the works in oil- 
color rather than fresco. I understand 
that Rusk id has promised to visit the man- 
sion on his return from Switzerland, and 
to give its owner the benefit of his coun- 
sel. 

The most noticeable books bearing upon 
art which I have to refer to are a Life of 
Gainsborough, by the late G. W. Fulcher, 
edited by his son, which seems to be done 
eon amore, carefully and well ; and Mr. C. 
J. Anderson's " Lake Ugami ; or Explor- 
ations and Discoveries during Four Years 
Wanderings in the Wilds of South-western 
Africa ;" to which Mr. Wolf, the prince of 
animal-painters, for wide-spread and close 
observation as a naturalist, has contributed 
fifty of his most admirable designs, " rep- 
resenting sporting-adventures, subjeots of 
natural history, devices for destroying 
wild animals," etc. An inspection with 
which I was recently favored, of this artist's 
uncounted designs, studies, and sketches 
of animal life, left me fairly astounded at 
the multiplicity of his industry and knowl- 
edge which he can reinforce as occasion 
offers, by excellent invention of subject. 

As if in a lull after the excitement of 
the auction of Rogers's Collection, the sea-, 
son has latterly been a rather quiet one 
for picture sales. That of Lord Orford's 
Gallery, however, which came off in the 
first week of the present month, was an 
important one. Here was bought for the 
National Gallery the Lo Spagna of which I 
spoke above. The famous Rainbow Land- 
scape of Rubens, after being put up at 
2,750 guineas, realized the great sum of 
£i,550 ; and Sasso Ferrato's " Marriage of 
St. Catharine," — I presume the most prom- 
inent work of that third-rate master in 
England— brought £1,025. 

The subscription for a monument to the 
brave French volunteer Bellot, who per- 
ished in one of our Arctic expeditions dis- 
patched for the discovery of Sir John 
Franklin and his crew, has resulted, after 
the division of about £1,600 among the 
five unmarried sisters of the deceased, in a 
monument on the quay of Greenwich 
Hospital. The monument is an obelisk of 
Aberdeen granite, bearing the name of 
Bellot on its shaft, and having a tablet 
affixed to its opposite side, with the follow- 



ing inscription: "To the intrepid young 
Bellot, of the French Navy, who, in the 
endeavor to rescue Franklin, shared the 
fate and the glory of that illustrious navi- 
gator. From his British Admirers. 1853." 
To Franklin himself aud his associates, a 
monument is to be raised in the hall of the 
Hospital ; and the mayor and corporation 
of the city of Lincoln intend to erect a 
monument there also. 

A Ceramic Court, old and modern, bor- 
rowed mostly from private persons, and 
from the trade, is now added to the at- 
tractions of the Crystal Palace. 

Wm. M. Rossbtti. 



THE PERFECT ARTIST. 

BY JUSTIN WINSOa. 

Thi perfect artist is the perfect man, — 
Where each attendant function of the mind, 
In due proportions, and not o'er inclined, 

Acts in a saintly harmony of plan ; 
The passions by a sense of right confined, 

Imparting yet an energy to Thought ; 

Aided by what experience hath taught, 
The intellect inspires them all, combined 

With garnered knowledge, sharply sought, 
And practise that has trained the eye and hand, 

Working with impulse that produces naught, 
Save what both heart and mind can understand, 

Showing, as such a blending only can, 

The Perfect Artist in the Perfect Man. 



"WhenWilkie came to our class," says 
Burnett, " he had much enthusiasm of a queer 
and silent kind, and very little knowledge of 
drawing; he had made drawings, it is true, 
from living Nature in that wide academy the 
World, and chiefly from men and boys, or 
such groups as chance threw in his way ; but 
in that sort of drawing on which taste and 
knowledge are united, he was far behind others, 
who, without a tithe of his talent, stood in the 
same class. Though behind in skill, he how- 
ever, surpassed, and that from the first, all his 
companions in comprehending the character of 
whatever he was set to draw. It was not 
enough for him, to say 'draw that antique foot,' 
or, ' draw this antique hand ;' no, he required 
to know to what statue the' foot or the hand 
belonged ; what was the action, and what the 
sentiment. He soon felt that in the true an- 
tique, the action and sentiment pervaded it 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, and that unless this was known, the 
fragment was not understood, and no right 
drawing of it could be made. When he knew 
the meaning, he then began, and not till then, 
to outline it, studiously and slowly, telling 
those who reproached him with being tardy, 
that the meanest figure in the humblest group 
in the works of every great artist had a mean- 
ing and a character." — Life of Wilkie. 

Physiognomy. — As we have said before, in 
the instinct by which we identify a face, the 
features have no real part, — it is the spirit 
within witnessing, by some wonderful adapta- 
tion, with the spirit of the gazer, which alone 
touches the electric springs of recognition. 
The subordinate part which the mere features 
play in the memory, may have something to 
do with that peculiarity in a dream by which 
we see our friends with all sorts of new and 
strange faces — even with'other people's faces — 
and yet are not puzzled as to their identity, 
knowing them, by some other law, to be them- 
selves. As regards also exercise of the physi- 
ognomical faculty, it is undeniable that the 
majority of mankind have, at first sight, " no 
characters at all " Two thirds of those faces 
which pass us in the street tell us nothing of 
their mission. The life is not in them, — the 
wires are not at work, — they show their fea- 
tures, but nothing more. — Quarterly Review. 



